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[The foUowing article wich regard to our school-room methods was 
written at the request of the Department at Washington, and we give 
it entire, thinkingit might prove of interest to our readers ;] 

To Oapt. k. h. Prati—Sib In compliance with yonr request I 
have briefly outllned the methods followed iu the schools nnder my sn- 
pervision. As you are aware, there has beeu some diversity in the de- 
tails of the different sectioas. The diffioulty of teaohing so- L.rge a 
number of beginners in everything pertaining to civilized life, was so 
greatly increased by the babel of differing tongues, that it seemed nee- 
essary to aUow teaebers the largest liberty consistent with principles 
which we consider fundamental. 

Believing that tbe faculties of the child-natnre develop in the same 
order, and withont ridical differences, whether in the Indian or the 
white r.vce, we procceded in their educ§ition accordingly, conformiug to 
natnre’s order of development. 

The chief mental charaeteristie of childhood is curiosity, and to a 
cert iin extent this is true of the iincultured adult savage. “ Children 
of a larger growth,” their pereeptive faculties are active ; the eye quick 
and true; the reason and judgment undeveloped. Taking advantage 
of the curiosity which prompted to the study of the countless objects, 
new and strange, aromid them, we b^gau by direoting and stimulating 
that faeulty. presenting appropriate objects, and gradually, without set 
lessons, aad without compulsion. teaehing their names and uses. Iu the 
same manner, tlirough observation and imitation, the pupil was led to 
name and describe aotions. 

Believing also that physical training shouldaccompany the mental—a 
principle which seems especially, important in the education of the In- 
d'.am—■iequent exercises in altemate rtsing, sitting, standing, march- 
• ’'a. iumpint? and 'otna fVpR «nd ui,»j|HUit, fnrn!>n(J_a,,B8H.of 

the daily school routiue. Almost from the first, by the use of slate and 
blackboard, the pupils were taught to write and read the names of ob- 
jects, or short seatences—using script—describing aetions. “ Harry 
ran ” “ Mattie ran,” “ Lena ran,” written upou the board by the teacli- 
er, following the aotion by the chUd, copied upon the slate, at first 
almost illegibly, was o.ie of the first lessons given a class of little Pueb- 
los who came to us igaorant of English, and withont previous 
sehooling. 

N J crlticism was made, however awkward the attempt at imitation. 
Runaing, jumping, ball-throwing, paper-throwing, eating, drinking, 
eto., alorded amusement and ezercise, alteraating with the really dilfi- 
cult first lessons in wi-iting. To expedite the prooess of learaing to 
write, the sentences or words were written upon the board by the 
teacher, and, after being alnioal erased, the little hauds were guided in 
tracing the characters. This device and a jud'.cious amount of com- 
mendation and criticism, secured success in the manual effort, 
which presents the only real difficulty. This is substantially the 
method pursued in the institution for the deaf niutes at Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., under the superintendenoe of Dr. Keep, and f ully explained 
in his book—"First Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb.” 

Although not followed in its details, the book contains many valuable 
Buggestions, and has been very helpful for reference. 

Drill in vocal gymnastios, as a meaus to correct euuneiation, has been 
employed fro'm the first. Tlie letters were taught only through their 
powers. The phonic method is employed to aid in the prouuuciation 
and discovery of new words. This combination of the phonic 
and word-method we find especially adapted to our Indian pupils. 
Diffioulties in articubition which seemed insurmonntable, have been 
effectuvlly couquere 1. It is often necessary to ahow the Indian pupil the 
proper position of the teeth, tongue and lips, and imixt upon his iniita- 
tion. When he finds that to make the difficult sounds is possible, a 
great deal is doue toward success in English speaking. We believe 
it is a great m'stake to use books at first. Our previous experience, 
as well as that at Carlisle, confir.ns this opinion: also that time spent 
in teacliing the alphabet is lost. The monotony of the old itlphabet 
teaehing is tea times more woefr.l when the teacher, owiug to ignorance 


of the child's vemacular, cau do nothing through association or 
illustration to aid the untrained memory, or relieve the useless, 
paiTot-like repetition of unmeaning sounds. When. after six or 
eight mouths, text-books were put into the hands of our pupils, they 
readily distmguished words which they had alroady learned to write and 
to read in script. Henceforth the lessons in Roman characters were 
copied in script, and read both from the book and the blackboiu:d. We 
found eveu then that reatVtwi, in the ordinary acceptatiou of the term, 
was impossible. We did not insist upon it. The thought is 
the main thing—expression, inflections, emphasis, come much later. 
When we find a class stnpidly droning over a reading-book, we throw 
the book aside and take np objects. Tables, containing books, splints, 
and a vai-iety of other objects for counting, and Hingham and other 
toys for purposes of illustration, were placed in every room. Measnres, 
rulers, articles of food and housohold fumiture, tools from the work- 
shops, pictures and occupation chromos, find place in the school rooms 
and furnish material for lessons. To seenre reviews, these lessons are 
entered by the teachers in uote-books, subject to the inspection of the 
Principal. ' 

The sentences placed upou the blackboard for the pupils’ study, are 
copied by them into note-books. In some cases lessons especially useful 
have been printed for subsequent reading. The same principles are 
followed in the teaehing of arithmtetic, although here, for various rea- 
'sons, greater latitude has been allowed as to methods. Grube’s leading 
idea—that of objective illustration—is insisted upon. We have sought 
to keep down in numbers, developing slowly; teaehing addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division simultaneously, and by the use of 
objects. A great deal of training with applied numbers is given, while 
the pure number is small. This allows both teacher and seholar to 
coucentrate attention upou the statement. Arithmetic thus taught aids, 
and sometimes waits upon the mastery of the English language, which 
is thy jwiun poinh. Tittle ott.enhon is "iven to geographyjn, the lowee 
grades. The instruetion is oral, aecompanied by map-drawing, and is 
not given greater prominence than Natural History, which is also taught 
orally from charts. Form is taught in connectiou with industrial draw- 
ing in all the grades. 

We use Kuox and Whitney’s Language Lessons as a guide to oral in¬ 
struetion in language. In the primary schools much use is made of 
pictures. An oral lesson is first given, when necessary, after which 
the ohild is required to write a deseription, or reproduce in writing sen- 
tences which have been drawn out by questioning. Pictures for this 
purpose are cut from magazines or illustrated papers, and pasted upon 
cloth or pasteboard. Diaries are kept in some of the seetions. A few 
sentences only are written diily, correeted by the teacher, and copied 
into books kept for the purpose. 

The advantages of these exeroises are tooobvious to require mention. 
We keep inmind the terse mottoes: “ Child-nature—desire to see, to do, 
and to tell.” “ Teachers’ work—training to see, io do, and to tell.” 

Respeotfully, 

C. M. Semple, 
Principal Ed. Depaortment. 


Indian Idlosyiicrastes. 

I never knew but one Indian to lose his beariug with regard to the 
compass. Pet-a-le-shar-o, in speaking of his visit to Washington, said : 
“ Aha! I was siek; I wanted to see my wifethe sun did not rise in 
the right place!” 

Au Indian will take a bee-liue for home aeross the traekless prairie as 
unerringly as a horse or a dog. His instinets being so fine in this regard, 
it js a source of infinite amusement to him. to see the white man with 
his “head turned,” and his famed retioence is sure to manifest itself 
on such ocoasions. An ineident that occurred at one of the Indian 
agencies will illustrate this: The agent, iu company with two of the 
resident ladies, had been to a town about twenty miles distant, an In¬ 
dian boy driving the team. On their retum, coming to a point where 
two roads diverged very gradually, as is often the oase on the prairies, 
bewilderiug many a traveler, a diseussion arose between the agent and 
his companioas with regard to which should be followed to take them 
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li^. The agent atlast decided without consiUting the driver, and he 

silently, as in duty bound, took the track as directed. At dusk they 
found themselves at the foot of a precipitous line of bluffs and at the 
end of the traveled road. The agent stiU being sure of his beanngs, 
and seeing a light in the distance, as he thought in the right direotion to 
take him on his homeward way, turued the heads of the horses toward 
it, and ordered the boy to drive on. The prairie was rough; there was 
a village of praire dogs to pass through; there were ant-hiUs; there 
were ^nlleys dug out by the water which had poured from the blttffs dur- 
iug rushing rains; there were slough-holes, though, fortunately. at that 
season, dry. The great, clumsy, closely-covered carriage lurched from 
one si’de to another, threatening to upset, and the agent alighted and 
walked befoie the horses tO find a smoother palh, while his companious 
sang to appear eheerful, or involuntarily uttered little, short shrieks. as 
the carriage lurched from side to side or plunged into a slew-hole ; but 
the driver sat apparently unperturbed, merely obeying the directions of 
his superior. Finally it was concluded best to retrace their steps, as the 
guiding light ^emed to be as far distant as when first seen. The agent 
still toiled on ahead of the wearied horses that qnietly foUowed his 
CD irse. At last he tumed as if struck with a fresh thought, and said: 
“Frauk, can you flud the track?” “Yes,” was gruffly answered. 

*• Well, then. get down and run before the team.” And the tired mau 
taoka seat in the carriage. while Frank started off on a brisk run, the 
(luickly-inspirited team foUowing, and in a very short space of timethe 
traveled track was reached. but it was weU nigh the “small hours” be¬ 
fore the wearied travelers reached home. The neit day it was evident 
that there was much of interest being communicated to the boys of the 
Bihool of which Frank was a member. They gathered in squads around 
him, and though nothing was heard but a low-murmured conversation' 
there was a twinkle in his beautiful black eye and a play of the muscles 
„f his fine symmetrical features, that proved that the spirit withinwas 

Their reticence when questimved, whan one is in doubt whettr. r timj 
are able to give information, is attimes exasperating almost beyond en- 
durance. A story is told of a young officer who for a time wasin charge 
of a dispensarv in the territory. One of the boys who had been in an 
agency school was given him for interpreter, and for two or three weeks 
he dispensed medicines to the afllicted who applied to him under great 
difficulties on account of the apparent ignorance of his interpreter. He 
racked his brains day after day to invent methods of communication 
with those whom he would relieve, his interpreter making ineffectual 
eJorts to make himself understood. At last one day as they sat to- 
gether, the youth lifted his eyes to the shelves on which stood an array 
of bottles with their labels, and asked in round, pure English, “Mr. 

_ why do you write Latin names, instead of English, on those med- 

icine’ bottles?” The te.stimony of the officer as to what he said in au- 
swer is not to be repea.ed, but one can imagine the first impulse would 
be to make the young rascal fear for his scalp. 

To say that au Indian is a keen observer of men and things would be 
repeating that which has been so often said that it has passed into a 
proverb, and yet you are newly-impres.sed with the fact, if understand- 
iug his native language, you come into close friendship with one who 
has Tisited our cities and seen the marvelous things which the 
white man possesses. Said one, “ I saw many wonderful things. They 
brouoht to me a vessel with something in it and told me to lift it. It 
was Tmall, but, ugh ! it was heavy ! Then a cloth was brought. the shin- 
ing, running metal was poured into it, and the edges closed together. 
Soon it was opened and there was nothing there. Where was it gone ? 
That was miraculous ! A gun was brought, and a man put a ball into it, 
pushiug it down and down! (suiting the action to his words). Then it 
was leveled at a mark, and the ball flew out and hit it, but I heard noth¬ 
ing. It would be good for my people to have such guus. We conld lie 
in the tali grass or willows, and when the enemy came along we could 
shoot them down, and those who saw it would look and wonder, and 
then run, for they would think God was angrj- at them for coming to 
war against us. There came a day every Uttle while when aU the peo¬ 
ple stopped work, made themselves very clean, and dressed very nicely. 
Then going to a large and beautiful house together, they sang ; and 


one man talked to God, and then he talked to the peoRje. and all were 

very still and listened. The uext day when I sa.v them, they all looked 
rested and happy. I think it would be a good thing for my people to 
do, for they all had tired faces whea I came naek to them. I went to 
the Great Water, aud they told me to look aero-s it. I looked, but I 
saw no land beyond. I looked again to see over on the other side, but 
I did not succeed. Then I thiew my eyes very far, but it was all water 
— there was no beyond; it was I ke God.” 

Another was more given to the fleshly side of what he enjoyed. He 
said. “There was much that was good to eat; there were apples, aud 
plums, and peaohes, aud melons, aud potatoes, and other roots, both 
red, and yeUow, and white; and many kinds of meats, but the best of 
aU was bread with b rds baked in it.” The dress aud appearance of the 
women he met quite attracted him. He thought them dressed very 
beautifuUy ; but their jewelry was the speoial charm, and this was his 

story: “ There were many rings on their hands and arms. There were 
pants on their haud.s, so their rings were not always seen. They often 
took them off and put their ha ids to their heads, pretending they were 
fixing tneir hair; but it was ouly to show their rings.” Afier imitating 
the manners and affected airs of those whom he had thus carefully 
watehed, he would arise, aud gracefuUy drawing his robe around him, 
Whlk aeross the room with the wriggliug gait that is so often seen among 
the women in fashionable society. While the whole seene was irresisti- 
bly laughable. there was mingled with the mirth a feeling of shame and 
deep abasement that a wild Indian of the prairie must make such com- 
ments upon a people who should be so far superior to him in all the 
social relations. 

Au ludia 1 never eats hastily. He may fast for days ; aud then, if you 
give him food, you would suppose, by the way he sips his coflee or 
Soup, and leisurely eats his bread and raeat, that he was eating your 
food’from courtesy rather thau because he is hungry. It is au insult to 
ask him to hasten a meal. A cup of milk was given to an Indian youth, 
and thegiver, after waiting awhile, said: “ Jame.s, drink that, I waut 
the cup.” “ I am not a horse, to drink fast,” was the reply, and the 
cup was returned haU-emptied. It has been well said that their leis¬ 
urely and graceful acts might weU be imitated in many points by rush¬ 
ing, rude Young America _ E. G. P. 

Wisrwiislu and it» liidtaiis. 


In the State of Wisconsiu there are two Indian agencies—Green Bay 
and La Pointe—which embrace an aggregate of more than (1,000 In¬ 
dia.;., nleav !•> t'i» intern.st of those people. Ri.'". Isam 

Baird, Missionary at Odinah, memorialized the Syuod of 'Wisconsiu at 
its annual meeting at Appletou in Oetober last. Whereupon the Synod 
alopted a memorial to Congress, in which they ask the Senators aud 
Representatives from that State to exhaust all possible and legitimate 
meansto secure for the Indians within their bouuds, by appropriate leg- 
islation, aud at the earUest possible moment, certain rights, privileges, 

and advautages: , . , i a* x 

Ist. “ Tbat their personality and rights be recognized. by granting to 
them the full protection of the laws of the United States, as aLso those 
of this State, for their persous aud property, holding them strictly 

amenable to the same.” , a 

‘>a “ The allotment of lauds m severalty, with just and secure titles 
to’thesarae; disposing of the remainder of the different reservations 
for their direct profit and advantage.” , , . _ -. ,,, 

ad “The establishment of suitable sehools in every Indian settle- 
ment where there are from fifteen to twenty childien of school age, de- 
vising meaus that shaU be as nearly compulsory as possible to secure 
reeular attendance.” ^ , 

The memorial also recoramends the eBtablishment, for the special 
benefit of those Indians, at some point in the Southern part of the State, 
a Training School similar to the one at Carlisle Barraeks, Carhsle, Pa., 
where a huudred youths of both 8exes may be trained for teachers and 
leaders of their own people; the expeuses of such school, as well as the 
home sehools, to be met, in part at least, from the avails of their sur- 

4th. “ The granting to them the same religious liberly we claim for, 

“^jl^“^°^R’"‘'’®s'annual pavments, in the judgment ot those who are 
best acquaiiited with the faets, teud to perpetiiate the tribal relations 
aud the peciiliar customs and traditions of the people, the memonal 
Buggests that some other method be adopted to pay them such 
moneys as may be their proper due. The‘aunuity system is bad, 
and should be abandoned.” „ , , , , 

This is a good memorial. We shall be glad to see its suggestions 
carried out Beloit would be a good looution for the proposed Indian 
Training School. The good people of the place would, to a certam 
extent, be in sympathy with such a work. . 

In this connection let me mention that the Indian Committee of the 
General Assembly, at its late meeting in Washington voted to iiivite aU 
the Presbyteries, at their spriug maetiiig, to take aerion on the Indian 
questicn by memorials to Congress or otherwise. The tinie has come 
for an energetio and persistent movement along the whole line. Let 
every Presbytery make its voice heard. b. R- Rioos. 
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— When papera are imrked X subm-iption hm ejpired. 


The 


illltS. 


Ou the last day of January, wlieu the snow was falling fast and tliick, 
we all reaeived iuvitatious to attend the mouthly review of the Carlisle 
Training Sehool. As the severe storm prevented strangers from being 
))resent, and Capt. Pratt was away, I aecepted the invitation largely 
from a sense of duty. Both teaehers and seholars need encourage- 
inent, especially in such a sehool as this. The really hard work of both 
appeai-ed in the flrst room we entered—Miss Burgess’. The class was 
inade up of large boys and young men. The exercise was a somewhat 
diffieult reading lesson, in which tone and emphasis was largely de- 
inanded. O .ving to the exceeding diffienlty of the English languagt» 
nothing but continuous and persistent efforts will make these Indian 
young men tolerably gord seholars. 

In wrltiug English words and senteaees on the blaekboard, as well as 
in working the simple problems of arithmetie, they appear to very good 
advantage. Ia these esereises we were entertained by the elasses of 
various grades in the rooms of Miss Morton, Miss Ely, Miss Fisher, 
Miss Cutter and Miss Patterson. In Miss Philips’ room the exerjise 
was reading by aa advaaced class of girls. 1 1 Mis.s Morton’s rrom, by 
witnessing the gymnastic exereiBe, a smile was brought to the faees of 
the dusky visitors—the Pueblo chiefs — from thcTillages ot Zuni, Lagu¬ 
na, Ishleta, Achoma, San-lilipa and Coehetay. 

Before we reaehed Miss Booth’s room her review was concluded. The 
elasses were engaged in writing. We looked at their slates, which exhib- 
ited a variety and mdividuality that we were hardly exp. eting to find. 

- This seems to be ttie forte of the Indian. With proper iustrnetion they 
leam to write easily and well. This faet was verified by the composi- 
tions and letters of seholars which we saw in othei rooms. But what 
seemed to me more remarkable than anything else in this sehool, is that 
these Indiaus have leamed to do so well the most 4i®cult thing in 
English — that of learning to spell. The teaahers, one and all, are to be 
congratulated on their success. 

The most entertaining half-hour was the last, which I spent in Miss 
Semple’s room listeuing to a little review of studies in our colonial his- 
tory. An outline mai> of partof our coast was on the blaekboard. drawn 
by one of the class, and various incidents of the flrst settlement, with 
dates and names, were given by them. It was refreshing to kaow that 
the seholars here are perraitted, and expocted, to recite history in their 
own words, and not in the language of the author. S. It. Eiggs. 


At our last “ Euglish-speaking ” evening the visiting delegates from 
the Pueblos and the Northern Arapahoes were present, seeming greatly 
iaterested in the childron’s reports to Capt. Pratt of their sueeess in 
speakiug only English through the week just pn.ssed. Through one of 
their number the Pueblo chiefs expressed the great pleasure and satis- 
faetion they felt in all they had seen during their visit here. Both boys 
and girls were well cared for in every way, and they would go home 
and tell their peoifle how good everything was. Then Dr. Thomas 
spoke as foUows: 

“ ChUdren, I suppose about the best think I can say to-night is totell 
you what I have seen here different from what I saw when I was here 
before. Then I determined to go home and have some of the children 
of my people come here, because I saw it was a good sehool. At that 
time very few of you could talk English ; very few of you appeared as 
yon do now in any respeot. To-day, although I have only seen a few, 
I have seen such improvemeut that I am greatly delighted. I have 
seen one of these Pueblo boys who has my name ; I did not know him. 
Do you suppose I did not kaow him because he was poor, and sick, and 
unhappy ? When I tell you he was Benuie Thomis, you will know that 
is not the reason; but because he was sofat, and happy, and looked so 
well. 

Now I am going home to commence writing to the Great Father 
again, and to tell him that instead of having twenty children from my 
people, we must have two thousand; because we have two thousand of 
the age to atteud sehool, and they should be in schools like this.” 


Chief Black Coal then spoke for the Northern Arapahoes, Daniel 
Tueker, one of oar soholar.s, actiug as iui-erpreter. He said: 

“You all children we send you herebejau;e we loveyou. andwesend 
you here to learn something. If you learn here so much before you go 
b.ick to your homot, then yon will be good mm ; yon will mt be j)Oor 
people. So all you boys and girls you must not fi >ht; be friends with 
each other, and don’t flght. When Cap'ain tells you to do anything. 
you must fiston to it, and do what he tells you. If yon listeu to him, 
you will be all right. When you go through this sehool here, then 
when you go back to yonr own homes, then yon will have houses like 
. these here. I an too old : I cannot learn anything ; I am too oli; but 
you must try to learn. When I waiat homo I heard about this sehool, 
and I sent my boy here, because I thought it was good for him to come 
to sehool here. I do not like the lud'a i ways any more. It is best 
here. No»v all you boys live like the white mnn ; y )n live on jusi the 
the one roal—the white man’s road. We thank Washington because 
it gives us some money to have Indian sehool. We glad always. It 
costs a great deal of money for our schools. Now you must listeu to 
what I have said ” 

Among the brief speeches the boys made, was this from Ceeil Red 
Medicine: 

“ Capt. Pratt—I do not forget w’uat yon tell us about speakiug only 
English. I have spolcen only E nglish for twenty-five days. This Eng¬ 
lish lauguage it is hard for me ; but I am going to try hard. Let us all 

As Ceeil is one of our oldest Sioux boys, who came here direotly from 
the camps, and knowing not one word ot English, it is no small vietory 
for him to have refrained entirely from using his own language for so 

Luther said,— 

“ We are here to learn what is right. It iiriglit to speak English 
only ; so let us try pver and over.” 

Meucliai». 

The Indians lose a true friend in the death of A. B. Meaeham, editor 
of the Council Fin. Ile has done mueh to awaken the publio miud to 
the tme couditiou and needs of the Indian by his fearless pleading for 
them aud pe-rmitting them to. speak.fa'C-thamsebtes-tferottgh-biB-eol-- 
umus. Now that his work is aecomplished that he believed he was 
brought bnek tn life ou the lava beds to perfor.n, we rejoice with him 
in the thought of the joys of that higher life to which he looked for- 
ward and to which we trust he is ealled. 

Death has taken two of our Cheyedne children this month—Louise 
and Mntavito. The little giri was diseased when she came to us, the 
serofnla fllliug ber whole System. The young mau died of typhoid 
form of fevei, the flrst oase that has appeared among us. 

And still the light is hreaking. Here comes a gleam from Utah in 
the Salt Lake Daily Tribune. 

Kdiicutlnn a Ilnsta^e. 

The little item telegraphed yesterday regarding tte sehooling of thir- 
teen Indian children, the offspring of certain wild Western chiefs suggest 
the thought that possibly the sehool house might have been made a suc- 
ces.sfnl hostage against Indian depredatious from the flr.st. Had the New 
Englaud Fathers but taught some child of old Philip so that he could 
have written his stormy old father a letter that could have been inter- 
preted to him, it is very doubtful whether he would ever again have 
lifted a battle ax against the white. One letter from a chUd to its father, 
when that father is a barbarous chief, takes all the flght out of him for 
the time being at least. It gives him glimpses of a glory which while 
he feels its radiance seems to him farther off than the stars. Suppose, 
when the great Shawnee Chief was planning his war, a letter had been 
brought him from his boy in some far off pale-face sehool, telliug him 
that he was happy, that the splendors of the book of knowledge were 
being, by kiud hauds, unfolded to him; that there was a better life than 
the savage life; that there was a better hope than savages knew; that 
there was a nobler ambition than the taking of scalps, is there any ques- 
tion that the terrible chief would have been profoundly moved ? We 
know that since the Cherokees have been given the rudiments of an ed- 
ucation their hands have never been raised against the white. It is not 
possible that a mighty mistake has, from the flrst, been perpetrated 
against the grown-up children of the pkiins ? Who knows but if sehool 
houses, instead of Indian agents and soldiers, had been depended upon, 
forty wars might have been avoided; a mighty expense and the life of 
many a splendid raan might have been saved ? It is not too late to 
more thoughtly try the experiment still. The wildest lion may be tamed 
by kindness, and any kind of a human heari re^onds quicker to a caress 
than a elub. 
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Cooklne I.CHSons for Our OlrlM. 

Miss Juliet Corson, in her busy life in the Metropolitan-city, could 
not but feel and see how great was the need of better prepara- 
tion for work of the great multitude of women who must depend upon 
their exertion8 for a livelihood. Very few occupations were open to 
women, and these were overcrowded, and the wages for woman’s work 
was quite meagre. With traiuing and eiperienoe many other fields of 
employment might be open to women; and so for years Miss Corson 
worked with other ladies, trying to help herself by placing within their 
reaeh instruction in telegraphy, book-keeping, phonography, etc., etc. 
In her work she became more and more impressed with the great fact 
that through false sentiment and foolish pride women oonsidered it be- 
neath them to do anything ‘menial,’ preferring harder work and jmaller 
wages as seamstresses or shop-girls to the more comfortable work and 
wages of honsehold “ servants.” Miss Corson’s energies have been 
bent toward bringing about a more healthy sentiment in this respect, 
and she has accomplished a great work. 

\Ve were indeed glad to accept her generous offer to give onr girls a 
course of lessons in cookery. Her teaching was simple and praotical, 
and admirably adapted to the capacity of her Indian pupils. A table 
was plaeed ready for the lesson; in front of it the girls were gronped, 
and back of it stood Miss Corson, calling to her'aid from time to time 
eager volunteers from the class. Beginning with' the importance of 
absolute cleauliness, the table was scoured, the ntensils to be used 
rubbed and polished until they shone. Only such materials and uteu- 
sils were used as she leamed from the girls they could get at their 
homes. Miss Corson’s experieuce in the New York Cooking School, where 
she has done so good a work in training poor children, enabled her to 
use such simple language—such telling gestures—that eveu those with 
the least kaowledge of Euglish conld follow and imderstand her teaeh- 
ing. Usually she had two or three dishes in course of preparation at 
once. A little giri washed potatoes, rubbing each one carefully with a 
bit of rag, and deftly imitating Miss Corson as she showed her how to 
pare a ring of skin from each, and then to boil them just iong enough 
so that they should bc dry and mealy, slipping readily from their loos- 
'en^ jaekcts. Meautime anotncr giri peek'd iis'"-e po: it 'i s, n,id, fol- 
lowing her teacher’s example, the knife removed a thin, transparent 
paring and cut out defects, and while she did it the whole class received 
a lesson in avoiding wastefuluess. After each step of the lesson Miss 
Corson que6tioned the class as to what had been done and why it was 
done. In this way, from jilain and meagre materials, very palatable 
dishes were prepared. It was a iiiost interesting s'ght: the eamest 
watchfulness of the girls who looked on ; the self-important little airs of 
the girls who carried out the lessons, as they bent over the ta'.le and 
peered ever and anon into saucepans nubbling on the range 
They made soups and stews; they baked and broiled; and eveu the 
much-maligned frying-pan was brought into requisitioii, as Miss Corson 
taught them that it was possible to fry things without making them 
greasy and iudigestible. As each dish was prepared she told them 
what other materials could be used in the same way. The pleasure of 
the girls in receiving this t ain'ng was sUown by the expression8 in t e r 
houie letters. One wee giri proudly informed her father ihatwhen she 
returuedshe wonld teach her people how to make omelet, adding regret- 
fully that she was not sureshe knew all about how to cook chicken. 
Considering that one chicken furnished lessons in broiling and stew- 
ing, in broth for sick people, and fricassee for the couvalescent. it is 
Bcarcely a matter of wonler that she did not quite understand it all as 
the larger girls did. 

Miss Corson says she found the Indian girls as quick, and apt, and 
enthusiastic as any pupils she has had. The desire to become good 
housekeepers became more eager from her ploasant teachings, and we 
are sure that when she comes again, as she has promised, she will find 
that they have not lost what they have learned, and are ready to go on 
as far as she will take them. _ 

U. S. Grant—not the one who wants to be President during life— 
but an Arapahoe Indian, has gone to work in the shoe shop receutly 
fitted up at the Arapahoe school. 'We have seen a number of specimeus 
of his Work, which show on isiderablo skill —Cheyenne Transporter. 

The remants of several ludmn iribes still survive in New York State, 
and'Rev. J. W. Sauboru ani Rev. J. Turkey (originaUy Sp.iced-Arrow) 
are t anslating a hymn book and book of psalms into the Seneca tongue 
1 or the use cf the Cattara^us ludlans. 


Virginia Oequa, daughter of Stumbling Bear, one of the most promi- 
nent chiefs of the Kiowas, has been living on a farm since last June. 
The lady with whom she lives writes : 

“Virginia has been very valuable to me, and I have tried in many 
ways to benefit her. I think she wiU now be able to cut and make her 
own clothes; bake bread, pies, and some kinds of cakes, if she should 
be settled in a home of her own, or her father’s; and what she has not 
done herself regarding cooking, I have had her wateh me, and try to 
learn in that way all the different forms of housework too numerous to 
mention, but entirely new to her, and will be serviceable to her here- 
after I hope. If she does her best she will be able to astonish some of 
those wUd Indians when she goes home, and does astonish us now. I 
often think if I had had no better chance than she, I would not do as 
well. She wrote a letter to the agent sometime since. 'When he wrote 
back he told her she had wriiten the best letter he had received from 
any of his boys or girls at the CarUsle school. She certainly does try 
to leam our language. I often spell words to her that oocur in our con- 
versation, thinking she will be more likely to retain what she learns in 
that way better than in any other.” 

The testimouy of the Seminoles is that the neighborhood schools do 
not benefit their children in proportion to the money paid to sustain 
them, consequeutly they have closed all exoept two for the colored 
children and will put the ludian-speaking pupils into the mission 
schooK Fifteeu are to be adinitted into the Presbyteriau mission at 
■Wewoka this week. One of the trustees informs us that they hope to 
open with one hundred «cholars next ae.ssion. We can truthfuUy repeat 
our former statement that the peop’.e are anxious to educate their cliil- 
dreu provided they receive honest encouragement and are not male 
subject to political tr ides. The toundation of our educational work 
was laid by the mission schools, and the best representatives of prcgress 
bere are the men who were instructed in them. We are glad to tecord 
this of the Seminoles, and we reoommend their action as a wise one and 
eutitled to a just consideration by the officials of the other tribes. One 
year lost to the children can never be recovered, audno legislators have 
license to forgct it.—Indian .lonrual. 

Ohio, too, lifts np hijr voice. The foliowing evtract from the Zanes- 
ville Times is said by one sending it to be the voice of the people: 

The problem of educating the children bf the Indians is a subject 
before the Interior Department. The great Indian chiefs who have 
been at Washington have expressed themselves as delighted with the 
acquirements of the youug savages who have returned to their uative 
forests full of book-Iearning and civilized habits. There is no reason 
why the government and benevolent societies should not bring the 
children of these people by the score to our eastern schools and coK 
leges, and send them back to civilize their race. It is deaidedly better 

to do this than to fight._ 

This letter ca ns to us after the others were in type, and will be its 
own interpreter: 

ISDIAN Tbusing Scuool, C.ABLiSLE, Pa., February 3d, 1882. 
De.ae Sir—Capt. Peatt:—I want say some thing to you: WoiUl 
j’ou I go some whites, and stay there about two years? I want to stay 
where there are many white people, and when I been there I will work 
on the farm and learn how to speak the English language soon. I do 
not like to go home in the old Indian camps; but am push very hard to 
speak only Euglish. If you say “ aU right,” I will stay there just only 
two years, and in the end of that I will come back here at Carlisle. If 
I learn how to plant things—farmers they plant in the fields—and if I 
leam aU I shall be very glad. Tell me what you thinking about it. 
That is all. From your one of the boys at Carlisle, Alpeed. 

A Test op Oedee.—T he changes for recitation test the order of a 
school-room. If they are made quickly and quietly, each one acting 
as though he knew what he was to do, and doing it with self-reliance ; 
if books and slates are handled without noise; if there are no coUisions 
in aisles and passages and doorway; and, above aU, if the teacher in 
her place Controls all movements by a look, or a quiet word. yon may 
be asBured that it is a well-organized and orderly school.—IP. J. Cook 

I will never ask you for pictnres again. I will send my love to you, 
dear brother, and all you scholars, and everybody those who know me 
I send my love to them. You must tell them. That is all. 

From your sister, Haeeiet Maet. 

I am rememb ring you all the "time. Write soon, please. Good-bye. 
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Oar government has greatly wronged the Indiaus, and has much 
to answer for,” it is said.J 

And what coustitutes “ our government ?” Is not every individual 
voter an integral portiou of our government; and, according to the 
l) 0 \ver and influonce which he wields in his poeition in society, is he not 
responsible for his every aet ? 

Answer this cpiestion in the affirmative, and how can auy philanthro- 
pist look with unconceru upon the thonsands of young savages who are 
growiug up in ^he very heart of our natiou without auy opportunity to 
learn how to beoome other than savages ? 

The knowledge of this fa:;t does not seem yetto have impressed itself 
upon the masses pf those whose hearts are reaehing out to do good to 
their fellow-men. They care for the poor and ignorant of our own 
people; they interest themselves m the foreign emigrauts who come to 
our shores ; they stretch out their hands to help the idolaters of India, 
the debased of Africa, and the dwellers in the Islands of the Sea, and 
take httle or no note of the fact that we have a people here in our very 
heart, as we have said, for whose civilization and christianization weare 
specially responsible as a nation, and yet who have, generation after 
generation, grown up and passed away without the Light which they 
are making such streuuous elforts to cause to shine ou the darkeued 
ones of other lands. Or, if they have interested themselves in the In¬ 
dian in a measure, and have power delegated to them, as in the 
appointmeut of ageuts, they shirk rerpousibility after a certain poiut, 
and so let that power go by default, tUrowing bavk their interest into 
the hands of what they caU “our government,” forgetting, appareutly, 
that they are co.mponent parts of it. 

We learned in our childhood—“In Adam’s fail we sinned all.” We 
oonfess to the belief that in one way or auother the sins of our ancestors 
do chng to us ; but the fact that those who preceded us in our government 
sinned against the India», cannot, we believe, be any possible evcuse 
for our contiuuing to sin against him by pennitting auother generation 
of his uneducated childreu to live as a cancer in our bosom. Let every 
benevolent votor feel that he has a personal responsibility in this mat- 
ter. Now that the time has arrived wheu a general and compjeheusive 
System of edueation may be ean-ied out in all our Indian tribes, let there 
be no failnre on our part, either as iudividuals or as a government, to 
meet in its fuUest seuse, both in effort and money, the ueeds of the In¬ 
dian for light and knowledge. It will take money and many workers. 
With the.se the way is olear. Hundreds apply to us for plaoes to teiv.ch, 

save the Indians 10 industry—toknowle.lge—to to eitizoa.ship—at there 
has been to destroy them, and let there be one-fourth as much m iney 
spent to edueate and train them as has been spent to destroy the.n, and 
they will be savod and citizens. 

A Sl<>ux .H.ytli. 

TB.AKSnATIOS OF “OSE WHO SPirS OPT PEAKLS.” 

There wasaBoy-Beloved whose spittle was all kinds of beautifulbeads. 
Sc abuidant were they that his yeople arrayed themselves there with. 

- As the fa 03 of this spre.id ab.-oa.l, the young women of surrou.idiug 
tribes were all aaxious to have him for a husbaud. And as a certain 
miideu was going to make him her husband, if possible. she heard be- 
hind her some one laughing. S'.ie stopped. whea lo 1 two women came 
up and said : “Wny. here staids Heart-Killer.” And they added, 
“Come aloug, Heart-Killer, we are going to m.iks the Bead-Spitter our 
husbaud; let us go together.” So she weut with them. 

T.i6se two young women were caUed -"The Two-Wmneu.” They’ 
did not grow from the people, but grew wildly and were supernatural 
baings, henee their name. “The Two-Women.” 

So Heart-Killer weut with them and lay down with them, as it was 
now night. But before they went to sleep the Two-Womeu said: 
“Look here, Heart-Killer,wheu the moruingoomesat whosesoeverhead 
stauds the birch bark dish with quill work aroimd it and fllled withrice, 
she is the one who shall have Bead-Spitter for a husbaud. So when the 
morning came it was stanling at the head o£ Heart-Killer, they say. 

Theuthey weut on a id ca ne to a large lake, whose farther shores 
could not be seeu. 0 it oa the water was a large cauoe. And as this 
was where Bead-Spitter’s village was, they ealled and s.aid, "We have 
come to get Bead-Spitter for our husband.” So;iie ouo came rowing. 
When he an-ived, they said : “We have came to make Bead-Spitaer our 
husbaid.” l’o which ho replied, “1 do not kuow any one by that 
name:” but at the sa ue time he lilled his mouth with boads, and then 
spat tliem out. The bea.ls were sc;attered all around, and laughiug they 
gathered them up. Then the TvVo-Wo ueu weut iuto the cauoe, but the 
other they drove b,ick, and saal, “Go asvay, Heart-Killer.” So they 
weut ho na with the ma i, but he was not Bea 1-spittor. The other stood 
there srrymg, wlie.i, Ib I anotlier oa loe came in sight. . It was a very 


bright and beantiful one, for it was aU metal. It came on and arrived. 
This was the Bead-Spitter, and, as he wore very bright clothing, the ap- 
pearance was very spleudid. 

“ Young woman, what are you crying for here ?” he said. So she 
told him she had come to get Bead-Spitter for a husband, and what the 
Two-Women had doue to her. Then he said, “ Come on, we two wiU 
go home.” So she went home with him. 

The narrative says, “ Now, I will tell about the others :” 

The Two-Women went thus with the maii andreached his home. It 
was his graudmother’s teepee. Then soitie one said, “ Teal-Duck, 
Bead-Spitter oalls you to a feast.” Tua Teal said, “ Iiideed, somebody 
has said somethiugaud then to the women he said, “ l)o not come; 
they are making mystery; no woinau looks at it.” Saying this, he 
went. But the women said, “ We, too, are acoustomed to see the su- 
pernatur,tl; we will go,” aud so they went. Wnen they reaohed the 
place there was muou noise, aud they came aud looked iu by a hole of 
the tent, ani lo 1 they.dmjed on tne baak of their husbaud. He saw 
his wives peepmg in, aud jumpiug up, said, “ I alsD will joiu the dauce 
ou the Teal’s baclc,” aud so he jumpcd about. They say this was the 
duok that is ealled the “ Teal,” and Ueuce, to this day, that duek has no 
f.it ou its b.ick, becausa the people daueed on it, they say. 

Then the Two-Women siarted baok, aud, taking two blanke'.s, they 
put bees in the one and ants in the other, aud weut on. The other 
woman who was ealled Heart-Killer was with the Boy-Beloved. Her 
they took and thrust out, aud then p-aced themselves on either side ol 

Tnen Teal-Duck came home, and wheu he had lifted one hlauket, the 
bees came out aud stung him ; when he had Uftei the other, the anis 
came out and bit him. Tuen he said, “ ludeed, here is much that is 
strauge,” and so he opeued out the blankets, aud the auts and bee) 
swarmed out aud drove everybody from the house. So he went and 
fouiid the two wives of Teal-Duck with Bead-Spitter, to whom he said, 

‘ ■ My oldest brother, give me baok the youugest one. ” Tnere was uo reply. 
-Agam he made the de.naud, but no answer came. And so Teal-Daox 
woat home siugiug this song, they say : 

“ You Spitter-of-Pearls, give me baak my youngest wiie; 

For over the lake ever 1 drive bo.v-elder pegs.” 

Thus he sang. 

Aud from tms has come down tO us this form of speech, viz :—Whea 
sores come out on people, and pus is formed, they say, “ Teal-Duck has 

Now, wiien night came on. Sharp-Grass took his kuife, and findiug 
the Rjy-Bmo. ed slaeping with the Two-Womea, he cut olf his head, 
and h ndmg it in his uand, took his statioa iuside of the tent. Y/ueu 

had plaoed him o'u the top of his teat. Tuey weut in but oaly a httle 
brown heron ca:ue tlying out. Haaee the fowl that is ealled Little- 
Brown-Heron (Suipe) is the grandmother of the Teal-Duck. It hew 
away aud ahghced in the coraer of a reed marsh. Tnen the peo¬ 
ple weut and trod down aud trampleJ np thorougldy the reed i-slauL 
Heuee, wheu all the roots of the reeJs are red, they say this is the blood 
of the Teal’s graadmotlfer. 

Tueu Teal-Duck, having the head of the Boy-Beloved, went audstood 
vitliin tue teat bf the Ciiief. Aud tUf mother of Boy-Beloved eried aud 
said, "You bad, worthless feaow, who dobauched‘my child aad 'had 
people dance upon his own ba:k, youhave impuverishedme.” Waile she 
‘ criedsoiueoae:iaid,“Inaee.d, and was it I who did ihis thiug l'” Theuthe/ 
cahed ohe Siuder,aadwaea his mother said, crying, “Who is iiwho says this 
atoud, ‘ludeed, and'wasit I who did it?’” Thea the Spider .said, 
“Now, consider this, "You say the Spider is a fool; why, dou’t you 
uuderstaud.this ?—it i.s he who stam^ withiu the tent who says this.” 

i'uea they tore down the tent, and baheld Teal-Duck holding the 
hoad of Boy-Beloved. aud the other having the kuife, and they stood 
up high. "Come down,” they said, “you shall hve but up they 
weut, aad stood in the moou. And so now wheu the moon is fuh, whai 
appears iu it is Teal-Duck holdiug the head of Oae-wao-spits-out-pearls, 
aad [he other is Sharp-Grass holdiug the kuife ia his haads. 

This is the Myth. _ 

Moiitlily Home I-cttcrs. 

Last Sunday Prof. Lippincott preached a good sermon. He said that 
we had a very good year ; and he asked what day of the week, and what 
day of the month, aiid the year. Aud the boys told him that this is 
the first day of the week, month and year. Aud he asked us how we 
‘ kuow that this is the firet day of tho year, and what makes the winter.' 
The boys told him that beoause the suu is in the South, and shines 
slantiugly. And he said, “ Wheu the sun is above our heads, what is 
then?” Itissummer. “And what do you call the winter, spring, 
summer aud auuimu ?” The boys said “ Seasons.” And he said that 
th.s, Ijie year of 1882, the uew year. We shake hands with last year 
1881 last night at 12'oVlock; it is gone away; we cannot get it baok 
again any more.' Now, we must try aud get aU we can out of this new 
year. Professor is a very good mau ; he comes out every Sunday and 
talks to us about the Bible, aud we all like him because he is very kiud 
to us. This is all. 

Ellwood Dobi-an. 
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C.IBHSLE Barbacks, Pa., .Jauuary Ist, 1882. 

Deak Fatheb I tell you agaiii about the Indiau childreu who stay 
L ?re : We are all weU and doi'ng better, too. Nobody has gotten ill, 
a )out aU the Sioux ohidren, we are trying hard to do every thing, and 
we always like to be good worked. Last Deoember 2tth, 1881, all the 
boys and girls were made very hanpy, iudeed I think that time we had 
a very beautiful time. We had a very nice dinner, it was beeause we 
are very mnch glad, I think white people what we had every thing is 
very good indeed. I gness Father I ain glad to tell you this time, I tried 
hard to do anything and always feel better, and I likr work beeause 
I am uot afraid to do aU the time. Sonietimes ago I don’t like to work 
but now I work hard; so uow I like to work and I try hard to do some- 
thiu", it is becaue this is the flrst day. And I staid here three years 
ncw^’and we try hard to do so niuch. Father, I think of yon all, but I 
dou’t like your Indian ways. beeause you don’t know the good ways, also 
you don’t kuow good mauy things. Therefore I don’t Uke your Indian 
ways and every one Dakota boys and girls we like it very much white 
people ways is very good ways. I am an Indian, but I know how to 
do beeause I like it I said. So now that is all for this time I have to 
say to you. I ani glad to shake hands with you with a good heart. 
From you affectionate son, Ralph I. E. Featheb. 

I shall say good bye. ____ 

Indian Tr.unino Sosool, Gaelisle, Pa., Jauuary .8d, 1882. 

Deab Fatheb >Ib. Whiteshield This is a bright, beautiful morn- 
iug. AU the boys and girls are writing letters home. We had a very 
happy Jlew Year. AU the boys are very happy to write letters home 
this beautiul morning. I want to do better this year than I did last year 
iu 1881. I wiU try do right this year; I want to do better this yearthan 
I ever had been in mv life. I wiU try very hard to learn my lessons this 
year—harder than I did last year. I want to give my heart to God, and 
Ihope HewUlhelp me to do better this year 1882 ; this new year I 
waut you to do better—this new year. Our teaehers toid us to wnte 
letters home this morning, aud so we all going to write lovely letters 
home this bright, sunny day. We all weU and stronger. AU the boys 
and girls try very hard to learn the English language. Last week we 
had uo sehool days beeause the teaehers were aU absent, and we had a 
very nice time, indeed. I wish you had a m:rry. happy New Year. I 
seiidmylove to allof you. And now I close with a loving good-bye. 

— ■ Boa ’t forget to-write a long letter to me aud teU me how you are getting 
alomr out there in Indian Territory. 

Your affectionate son. Haevey WHrrESHiEnr. 

Indian Tbaining School, Cablisle, Pa., Jau. S, 1882. 
Deab Fatheb :—I have beendown to the lauudry. We wereironing 
the girls' white aprons and two girls were washing the clothes. I had 
your letter last week. I was very glad to hear from you very much. 
We had veiy nice time on Christmas night; I hope you aU had the same 
too ’ We didn’t have a school last week beeause it was n happy New 
Year and we wanted to learn all we can on this week if we can. Should 
like to know aU about the Arapahoe Mission Christmas. Can you tell 
me ? This morning I didn’t go to school beeause I was at work. Every 
morning the girls darn the stockings • beeause if the httle girls sew on 
machine they would break it; they won’t let them sew on machine ; 
they don’t know anything about it. I think it is good for them ^ 
firrst Now you must answer my letter if you can. Captam Pratt toid 
u.s'on Saturday night that we must try hard to learn how to talk Eng¬ 
lish beeause you send me to this Carlisle to learn, so I have to. Some 
of the girls just talk in Indian language ; they say they don t care. 
Some of the girls say, “ Let us talk in Indiau nent week.” That is not 
riahttosay. Now, that is aU. I must stop. From your daughter, 

° Minnie Yellow-Beab. 


Indian Tbaining School, Jauuary 3d. . 

Deab F-atheb St.andtng Beab :—We had no school for about one 
week iu 1881 ; but now we have the opporinuity to go to school this 
happy new year 1882. So we are very glad to come to sehool to-day. 
Dear father, I am double-minded ; I have ,a iniud not to write this let¬ 
ter, beeause I knew you never find my letter, that is why I could not 
write much. If you get it my letter every time, I would write as much 
as I cau, and I tell you all about the Indiau Training Sehool. Before I 
say good bye I will say a few words how I am getting along : I am get¬ 
ting along very weU, and then I will teU you now what I have done :— 

I am not to Captain Pratt what telLs me one lime. He asked us who 
wanted to speak only English every day, and said—‘-Holdupyour 
hand.s, boys and girls.” So the boys and girls hold up the'.r hands ; but 
I did not do it. ' But what is the reason I did not do that ? I will tell 
you : When I forgot it one word then 1 asked somebody in my lanpago 
and I get it, that is reason I want try both. But this week I wiU try 
hard as I can. I did not get discouraged, but I want to try hard both. 
So, dear father, you must not be sorry, beeause I will try again. Let 
me know how my relation are getting along. That is all I have to say. 
Let ma hear from you when you get this letter. Suppose I want to 
hear from you. Good-bye. 

From yonr son, L. SrANonfo Bear. 

The government not allow us to get pay every month; but it’s very 
good for us to keep on workiug, no matter if we do not get any pay for 
it, we wiil have reward from God if we-are good andfaithful workers. 
It says some place in the Bible, “ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as 
unto the Lord so we must work for God aud please Him as much as 

e can. 

Jauuary 3d, 1882. __ 

MyDeab Fatheb Black-Haib-Hobse:— I tell you one thing about 
Indians and the white people, both: Now, in all the United States, In- 
dians are just a few—about 230,000 Indians; that one big city has 
people in it than all the Indians. The name of that city is Phila¬ 
delphia. About 840,084 white people are there. There are three times 

mauy people there rh TndiauH all. 

Captain Pratt toid us that we whl not get any more pay. He got an 
order from Washington, aud Captain he is sorry for it. So we are all 
sorry, but we can work without paying. and we hope, perhaps, we will 
get P'J.- again T hope I sliall moet you cheerful this year. I want yon 
to tell all my friends that I am well and happy. Now, this is all. 

Your true friend, D. Tuckee. 

My Deab Loving Faheb Bcll Tbundeb;—Now my dear father I 
think it is very good for us to begin to learn Something this New Year. 
Now my father I want to tell you just three things I would like to try 
learn to work, and to learn to read books 


Indian Tbaining School, Cablisle, Pa., Jauuary 3d. 

My Deab Fatheb :-I was very glad to get your letter, and I read it 
with much pleasure. I am well and happy all the time, and hope you 
are the same too. AVe had a nice time Christmas ; I will teU you what 
I got: Christmas night I got a pair of mittens and a box with a lady’s 
picture on the top of it, aud two dolls-one large and one small doR 
Dear father, I have been trying hard to speak Enghsh this week and 
last week. I do wish I could forget my Sioux language. I hope Annie, 
and Wilder, and Etta, are all well. I am trying to get a good education 
before I go home, and leave all the kind teaehers, and Captain Pratt, 
too and all the chiidren. Sunday evening we had a lesson about giving 
our’ hearts to God, and last evening we had a lesson about thanking God 
foraU the blessings that He has given us, and to-night our lesson - 
about confession of sin. Our Christmas holidays are over, and w. 
iu school a<vain. We had a whole week for our holidays. I am trying 
to get “excellent” on my card every month. This is all I wiU say. 
With much love and kisses to all. 

From your daughter, Nellle Robebison. 


“The More Edncatloii We Get, tJie Mare We W.nit.” 

[The foUowing letter explain8 itself. “ Capt. Hendry, what does 
Billy and the South Florida Seminoles say to this?”] 

Wewok.a, INDI.AN Tebbitoby, Jauuary 12th, 1882. 

To Hon fl Pbice, Commissioneb of Indian Afpaies De.ab Sib: 

We write to inguire of you whether or not we of the Seminole nation 
Qf ludians can have the privilege of seuding some of our chiidren to 
Capt. Pratt’s school at Carlisle, Pa. We would Uke to send twenty of 
our chiidren to that sehool—ten boys and ten girls; or, if that many 
could not be reeeived, as many as cau be received we wish to put m that 
school. Also, if any of our chiidren can be received m that school we 
wish vou to let us know whether or not their travehng expense8 from 
here to Carlisle wUl be bome by the government, or wiU we have to pay 
it ourselves? Also, we wish to know whether their expenses for board- 
ing. books, etc., will be paid by the government, or shaU the na on 
(Seminole) have to pay for their expenses there; and, if so, 
per session for eaoh pupU ? One reason for wishing to send our chiidren 

fhereis, beeause we want our chUdren to learn the English l»nguBge 

iierfectly We have good schools here, and our chiidren get a good 
stari in them towards an education; but while they stay altogether here 
they will speak the Indian language, more or less, and thus be hindered 

the governinent„and free of expense to the Semmole nation, we willbe 
a thousand times thankful to the government for the favor. 

Very respectfuUy, Halpatuche, 

Principal Chief. 
Fos Hache Hacho, 
Seeond Chief of Seminoles. 

P. S.—Please ans'<'er the above as soon as possible. H. and F. 














